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9:27 — Secondhand packing box dealer ar- 
rives to take away old boxes, and dealer 
in old paper arrives for a load of dis- 
carded books. 

9:28 — Military authorities threaten drastic 
action if we continue to block traffic in 
Hudson street. A string of 75 quarter- 
master trucks is being held up. 

9:29— Sell two copies of "The Four Mil- 
lion," first editions, to a book dealer for 
$60.00. 



9:30 — Long distance telephone from Wash- 
ington headquarters: "Our representa- 
tives abroad report very few books ar- 
riving in France. Why is this?" 

9:31 — Director of Library War Service 
concludes an unobtrusive visit of in- 
spection by saying a few kind words as 
to the progress we are making, and by 
advising us not to overwork. 

9:32— The dispatch agent falls heavily to 
the floor. He has fainted. 



GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE WAR 
By H. H. B. Meyer, Chief Bibliographer, Library of Congress 



An attempt to review, in the course of an 
hour, the output of the largest printing 
establishment in the world, during the pe- 
riod of its greatest activity, must neces- 
sarily appear somewhat absurd. One of 
my colleagues with a mathematical turn of 
mind has estimated that it would take fifty- 
six hours steady reading to merely peruse 
the Monthly Catalogue of public documents. 
Obviously an enormous exclusion must be 
practiced and but few documents can be 
passed in review. But what is to be the 
basis of exclusion or inclusion? Again ob- 
viously present usefulness. This is neither 
the time nor the occasion in which to at- 
tempt an appraisal of documents as records 
of past events. That is rather the business 
of the future historian after time has per- 
formed its slow but sure winnowing. But 
this is the time and place to attempt to 
point out what documents are of the most 
use in helping the ordinary citizen, who is 
the special care of the modern librarian, 
to perform his part in the war. 

In the treatment of the material itself 
two courses lie open, either to take it up 
by subject or by issuing office. The latter 
has been selected because an arrangement 
by issuing office after all parallels to a 
great extent an arrangement by subject, 
while it affords a readier means of identifi- 
cation. I shall pass in rapid review, then, 



the publications which have been issued by 
the permanent departments of the govern- 
ment, followed by those of the special de- 
partments and bureaus brought into exist- 
ence by the exigencies of the war. 

State Department 
To begin with the State Department: 
Apart' from the routine publications there 
stands out prominently the "Diplomatic 
correspondence with belligerent govern- 
ments relating to neutral rights and du- 
ties." A fourth part was published in May 
of this year, bringing the documents down 
to the declaration of war against Germany, 
April 6, 1917, and the severance of diplo- 
matic relations with Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey, April 8 and 23, respectively. It 
covers the whole of the submarine contro- 
versy to its final consummation. This is 
perhaps the most valuable contribution of 
source material so far made to the history 
of the war. Although a plain, straightfor- 
ward presentation of documents, it is an ab- 
solute indictment, and such an array of evi- 
dence as forces a conviction of the utterly 
stupid perfidy of the governments of the 
Central powers, which made it impossible 
for the United States to remain out of the 
war. Its value to patriotic speakers should 
not be overlooked. Many of the facts which 
form the basis of their arguments and ap- 
peals rest on the evidence here presented. 
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Treasury Department 

The Treasury Department, in connection 
with each successive liberty loan, has is- 
sued a series of posters, circulars, and bul- 
letins appealing to the patriotism of the 
citizens to respond to the call for money. 
While they have a permanent historic value, 
their immediate interest lies in connection 
with the loan to which they relate. The 
fourth liberty loan is to come in the fall, 
probably in October. Every librarian 
should be ready to aid in the drive with a 
display of posters, and with information 
circulars at the reference desk. Write be- 
forehand to the Publicity Bureau, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C, stating 
briefly your interest in the matter and re- 
questing display posters and information 
circulars. Let them know that you are 
the center of information in your commu- 
nity; do it briefly, no one has time in Wash- 
ington at this crisis to read long letters, 
however interesting, and the only effect of 
a long letter is to delay matters. 

Some of the circulars have a more per- 
manent interest at the reference desk. The 
pamphlets entitled "Second liberty loan of 
1917, a source book" and "Liberty loan 
bonds, what they are, what they stand for, 
and how to buy them," are two of these. 
More important still are Liberty Loan Cir- 
cular 8, "Conversion of United States 15-30 
years 3% per cent gold bonds of first lib- 
erty loan," and Liberty Loan Circular 9, 
"Interchange and transfer of liberty bonds," 
the use of which is obvious. 

The posters, circulars, and bulletins re- 
lating to war savings certificates and 
stamps are to be had on application to the 
National War Savings Committee, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C. Some 
of these also have a reference-desk value, 
and I should mention especially "United 
States government war savings stamps, 
what they are, and why you should buy 
them. W. S. 113." If you are asked about 
the steps to be taken for establishing au- 
thorized selling agencies, they are de- 
scribed in W. S. 130, while W. S. 133 is a 
"Handbook for banking, educational, indus- 



trial and other interests" and W. S. 144 is 
a "Textbook for speakers in thrift stamps 
and war savings stamps." 

Information concerning "War savings so- 
cieties, what they are and how to organize 
them" will be found in W. S. 145. In con- 
nection with these societies the committee 
began in March of this year the publication 
of a monthly with the title "War saver, 
bulletin for war savings societies of the 
United States," also to be had free on ap- 
plication to the committee. War Savings: 
Circular 8 contains the Treasury regula- 
tions further defining the rights of holders 
of war savings certificates. 

The work of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau is of widespread interest in every 
community. It has published a series of 
bulletins. The first dealing with "Terms 
and conditions of soldiers' and sailors' in- 
surance," the second, "Briefi outline of 
family allowances," etc., of which the third 
is a more extended statement, while the 
fourth contains "Answers to questions you 
will ask." 

Though not war documents strictly 
speaking, the circulars of the Federal Farm 
Loan Bureau are of importance just at this 
juncture. They give information on how 
farmers may form national farm loan as- 
sociations and so take advantage of the 
opportunities to borrow money on terms 
favorable to the farmer. Special attention 
should be directed to Circular 5, "Farm 
loan primer," which gives an answer to 
most of the questions which are likely to 
be asked concerning the Federal Farm 
Loan act. The act itself is printed as Cir- 
cular 4. Since October, 1917, several num- 
bers of a "Borrower's Bulletin" have ap- 
peared, intended primarily for the national 
farm loan associations. 

From the office of the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner has appeared an "Income 
tax primer, prepared by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue for the information and 
assistance of tax payers." It ought to 
answer all questions, but it doesn't, quite. 

There are in the Treasury Department 
two rather anomalous bureaus which grew 
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out of the Customs Division. The Coast 
Guard, combining the Life Saving Service 
and the Revenue Cutter Service, and the 
Public Health Service which had its origin 
in the Quarantine Service. 

The Coast Guard, which during the war 
has been placed under the Navy Depart- 
ment, has published a most admirable little 
handbook on the gasoline engine with the 
title, "Handbook on the care and operation 
of gasoline engines," so simple, clear, and 
straightforward in its presentation of the 
subject that it may be understood even by 
the girl who runs and ruins your auto- 
mobile. 

The Public Health Service has issued two 
publications of great value at all times, but 
of special interest just now. "Laundries 
and public health, a sanitary study," which 
is Reprint 385, from the Public Health Re- 
ports. I want to pause here a moment to 
say a good word about the Public Health 
Reports. Under this rather strange title 
is hidden one of the most useful scientific 
journals issued in this country. Most of 
the articles are written from the popular 
viewpoint of public health and sanitation 
and it requires no profound medical or 
scientific knowledge to understand them. 
Small libraries seeking a high grade scien- 
tific journal making a wide appeal cannot 
do better than to subscribe for this period- 
ical. 

In February of this year appeared a vol- 
ume, "Prevention of disease and care of the 
sick, how to keep well and what to do in 
case of sudden illness," by W. S. Stimpson, 
Assistant Surgeon General of the U. S. 
Public Health service (with a supplement 
on "First aid to the injured," by R. M. 
Woodward, Surgeon U. S. Public Health 
service) , which in the judgment of many is 
the best book on home and family medicine 
ever printed. It differs vastly from the 
old-fashioned home doctor book, the read- 
ing of which produced an acute attack in 
rapid succession of every disease described. 
This volume tells of the many simple ways 
in which disease may be prevented, how 
to take care of the home and the body, how 



the doctor can be helped, and what can b« 
done in any sudden emergency. If I had 
my way, I should print ten million copies 
of this and send one to each household in 
the country as a war measure. 

War and Navy Departments 

The War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment have been most prolific in printed ma- 
terial. Their publications, however, deal 
with military and naval matters of a highly 
technical character and fall outside the 
scope of this paper, which I have conceived 
to be a summary of those documents which 
will help the ordinary citizen to find his 
place and do his part towards winning the 
war. I have acted as the agent through 
whom the camp libraries have received the 
publications of these two departments, so 
that I have come into very intimate con- 
tact with them, and I know that to give 
them adequate treatment would make this 
paper several times as long as it is, and 
would obscure the main point which I 
wished to emphasize. There is one excep- 
tion, however, in the case of the Surgeon 
General's Office, which has issued three bul- 
letins with the title "Abstracts, transla- 
tions and review of recent literature on the 
subject of the reconstruction and reeduca- 
tion of the disabled soldier." Bulletin 1 
contains an introductory retrospect of the 
literature of the subject and a review of 
recent works; Bulletin 2 continues this re- 
view and Bulletin 3 reviews the experi- 
ences of France and Great Britain. The 
problem of the maimed and disabled sol- 
diers is one of the most important prob- 
lems of reconstruction. These three bul- 
letins form at present the best starting 
point for work along this line. This office 
also began publishing with the June num- 
ber a periodical with the title "Carry on, a 
magazine on the reconstruction of disabled 
soldiers and sailors." 

The Army War College has been publish- 
ing for some time a "Monthly list of mili- 
tary information carded from book, period- 
ical and other sources," a bibliography of 
use to those interested in military affairs. 
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Post Office and Department of Justice 

The Post Office and Department of Jus- 
tice have hardly found it necessary to ven- 
ture outside of their routine publications. 
There is one exception in the case of the 
Department of Justice, "Interpretation of 
war statutes, bulletin." This consists of 
charges to juries, decisions, opinions, re- 
marks, rulings, etc., relating to war stat- 
utes. 

Interior Department 

The Department of the Interior, however, 
has made a distinct effort to get into the 
game. The bureau most successful in this 
respect has been the Bureau of Education, 
which has supplemented the work of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Food 
Administration, by rousing the interest of 
the schools in war work. The Community 
Leaflets beginning with brief studies of a 
rather miscellaneous character have turned 
more and more to war subjects. Most of 
the Higher Education Circulars are war 
documents concerned with the place and 
work of the colleges and universities in the 
war. The Teachers' Leaflets, also, of which 
the third number has recently appeared, 
take up the work of the lower grade schools 
in war time. 

Just at present, when there is a strong 
movement afoot to make the community 
center the local ward board to control war 
activities of the community, the Bureau of 
Education Bulletin 11, 1918, will be found 
invaluable. It describes the purposes of 
a community center, how to organize one 
and carry on its activities and gives a 
model constitution. Bulletin 18, 1918, 
"Americanization as a war measure," is of 
more than passing interest. The Bureau 
of Education is also to be credited with a 
pamphlet on "University organization for 
national service and defense." Two of the 
bulletins of 1917 illustrate the close rela- 
tionship of education and the war. No. 25 
on the "Military training of youths of 
school age in foreign countries," and No. 36 
on the "Demand for vocational education 
in the countries at war." 

The Bureau of Mines has published sev- 



eral pamphlets relating to the economic use 
of fuel, which make a wide appeal. A 
reprint of Technical Paper 97 is on saving 
fuel in heating a house. This should be 
used in connection with Technical Paper 
199, "Five ways of saving fuel in heating a 
house." The scarcity of hard coal makes 
Technical Paper 180 especially interesting, 
"Firing bituminous coals in large house- 
heating boilers." Technical Paper 166 is 
a practical discussion of motor gasoline. 
Department of Agriculture 

When the history of this great war 
comes to be written, the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the United 
States will be recognized as one of the 
great forces which secured victory for the 
Allies. 

Its publications are the most numerous 
and perhaps the most valuable of any 
printed contributions made by a govern- 
ment department. Last September the 
A. L. A. Subcommittee on Federal Publica- 
tions compiled, and the Division of Bibli- 
ography of the Library of Congress printed 
and distributed seven thousand copies of a 
"List of federal documents especially use- 
ful to librarians and citizens at the pres- 
ent time." About two-thirds of the list 
consisted of Department of Agriculture 
publications. The present seemed an ex- 
cellent opportunity to revise that list and 
bring it down to date, and I offer here the 
results of such a revision. 

I will not review these bulletins in de- 
tail, but mention those which have an in- 
terest far beyond the farm or garden. 
Farmers' Bulletin 474, "Use of paint on 
the farm," taken in connection with Cir- 
cular 69 of the Bureau of Standards, enti- 
tled "Paint and varnish," will turn any 
ordinary citizen into an expert house 
painter after one reading. Farmers' Bul- 
letin 771, "Homemade flreless cookers and 
their use" will almost produce an indif- 
ference to the coal situation. Farmers' 
Bulletin 840, "Farm sheep-raising for be- 
ginners" will set any man calculating the 
value of his clip to be; while No. 861, "Re- 
moval of stains from clothing and other 
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textiles" will cause such an overhauling of 
rummage bags as never was. 

From the Office of Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering have come "Earth, 
sand-clay and gravel roads," Bulletin No. 
463; "Standard forms for specifications, 
tests, reports and methods of sampling for 
road materials," as recommended by the 
first conference of state highway testing 
engineers and chemists, Bulletin No. 555; 
"Illustrated lecture on public road im- 
provement," Syllabus 29. 

I give these special mention because they 
have an interest in connection with certain 
war bulletins issued by the Highways 
Transport Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, which have for their ob- 
ject the larger use of motor trucks on or- 
dinary highways for an extended local 
traffic, in order to relieve the congestion of 
traffic on fixed lines of transportation. 

The Office of Farm Management has con- 
tributed a "Plan for handling the farm- 
labor problem," Farm Management Circu- 
lar 2, and a study of the "Cost of keeping 
farm horses and cost of horse labor," Bul- 
letin 560. 

The Bureau of Markets has issued three 
documents of great value in connection 
with the food problem: No. 5, "The mar- 
keting of canning club products"; No. 6, 
on the "Distribution and utilization of 
garden surplus," and No. 7, "Potato grades 
recommended by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the United States 
Food Administration." 

The States Relation Service has occu- 
pied itself largely with cooperative methods 
of raising and preserving food products 
through boys' and girls' clubs, schools, can- 
ning clubs, etc., but it has published two 
professional papers which ought not to go 
unmentioned. One of them is "Studies on 
the digestibility of some animal fats," Bul- 
letin No. 507; the other on the "Digesti- 
bility of some vegetable fats," Bulletin No. 
505. These discuss all of the better known 
fats and many of the less known from the 
point of view of their digestibility, which, 
after all is almost synonymous with their 



food value. Those of you who have paid 
any attention to the food conditions in 
Germany and her Allies, are aware that the 
most serious deprivation to which these 
peoples have been subjected has resulted 
from the scarcity of fats. Should the war 
continue for any lengthy period, this sub- 
ject will assume for us a larger and larger 
interest. 

Last spring and summer the Department 
of Agriculture published five numbers of 
a "Food Thrift Series," to which there 
have been no additions, but their place 
seems to be taken by the United States 
Food Leaflets issued in conjunction with 
the Food Administration. The contents of 
these valuable little leaflets are as good as 
their titles, and they are works of art. 
Let me repeat a few, which in a single 
clean-cut phrase disclose the subject mat- 
ter of the pamphlet. "Start the day right 
with a good breakfast"; "Do you know corn- 
meal?" "A whole dinner in one dish"; 
"Choose your food wisely"; make a little 
meat go a long way"; "Food for your chil- 
dren"; "Milk the best food we have." 

Occasionally Uncle Sam publishes an in- 
teresting war article. Such to me was 
"Meteorology and war flying," by Prof. R. 
De C. Ward, a reprint from the Monthly 
Weather Review for December, 1917. I 
want to go a little out of my way again to 
mention the "Monthly Weather Review," 
which is another of those high grade sci- 
entific journals of popular interest, pub- 
lished by the government. It is astonish- 
ing what a wide range of subjects is cov- 
ered by this rather narrow title. They ex- 
tend from cyclones and weather insurance, 
to seismology, climate, rivers and floods 
and solar radiations; in fact, most sub- 
jects which could be comprised under the 
broad designation "physiography." Of 
late some space has been given to the rela- 
tions of meteorology to areonautics, as in 
the article above cited. 

In closing my review of Department of 
Agriculture publications, I want to direct 
your attention pointedly to the "Weekly 
News Letter." Those of you who are not 
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acquainted with it will probably conclude 
that it has something to do with current 
events; but it hasn't. Under this some- 
what preposterous title lies hidden one of 
the best and cheapest popular agricultural 
journals ever printed. I've been an ama- 
teur farmer myself for a number of years 
and I speak from experience. It is not 
loaded up with such articles as "How to 
make a hundred thousand dollars out of 
three hens" which fill the pages of the 
"City Farmer" and similar journals, but 
contains many practical hints on all points 
connected with home farming, home gar- 
dening, and stock and poultry raising, and 
is well worth the subscription price of fifty 
cents per year. 

Department of Commerce 
The Department of Commerce is doing a 
great work', which will find its true frui- 
tion in the period of reconstruction, which 
must necessarily follow this period of de- 
struction. Through its Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, whose agents are 
studying trade conditions in all parts of 
the world, it is accumulating a vast array 
of facts which are being set forth in the 
well known "Special Agents Series" and in 
the "Commerce Reports." Occasionally a 
report appears with an immediate war in- 
terest, such as the one on "German foreign- 
trade organization, with supplementary 
statistical material and extracts from offi- 
cial reports on German methods" and the 
report on "German trade and the war, 
commercial and industrial conditions in 
war time and future outlook." These re- 
ports might well be studied by American 
business men who wish to understand the 
secrets of German commercial success. 

The Bureau of Fisheries through its Eco 
nomic Circulars is striving to improve old 
methods and sources and to extend the 
sources by describing new varieties of fish. 
No. 27 gives the details for the construc- 
tion of a "Practical small smoke house for 
fish," and then, having built your smoke 
house, you are told in No. 29 "Why and 
how to use salt and smoked fish; 61 ways 
of cooking them." No. 30 discloses un- 



dreamt of "Possibilities of food from fish." 
Some of the new varieties are described 
in No. 31, "Carp with 23 recipes"; in No. 
32, "Whiting," in No. 33, "Eulachon, a rich 
and delicious little fish," in No. 34, "Skates 
and rays, interesting fishes of great food 
value, with 29 recipes for cooking them." 

The Bureau of Standards, which under 
the able direction of Dr. Stratton, is doing 
scientific work of international reputation, 
has issued during the past year four pub- 
lications of the greatest interest and widest, 
appeal coming as they do just at the begin- 
ning of our new era of thrift. Publica- 
tions more timely it would be impossible 
to name. The first of these is Circular 
No. 55, "Measurements for the household," 
which gives the most interesting informa- 
tion of the highest scientific accuracy in 
the simple language of every day life. It 
takes up in order dry and liquid measures 
of all kinds, the amount of material in 
various irregular units still in use, the 
standards in gas, electric, steam and other 
power measurements, with easily under- 
stood descriptions of the instruments used. 

Of even greater significance is Circular 
No. 70, "Materials for the household." 
Again in simple language, but high scien- 
tific accuracy are described, structural ma- 
terials, such as clay products, wood, met- 
als, lime, cement, plasters, etc.; flexible 
materials such as rubber, leather, textiles, 
and paper. These are followed by sta- 
tionery materials, such as inks and ad- 
hesives. The volume also includes cleans- 
ing agents, disinfectants, preservatives, 
and polishes, and even a section on fuels, 
illuminants and lubricants. 

The other two publications to which I 
would direct your attention are Circular 
No. 69 and Circular No. 75. The former on 
"Paints and varnishes" describes the ma- 
terials and how to detect adulterations, 
how they are to be applied, and what paints 
and varnishes are best suited to particu- 
lar uses. The latter is on "Safety for the 
household" and gives interesting details on 
the sources of danger and the means of 
preventing them. 
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Department of Labor 

The Department of Labor has been active 
In taking up war work. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has given much space to 
war quotations in its Monthly Review, and 
has reprinted a number of the Memoranda 
of the British Health of Munitions Work- 
ers Committee which are applicable to our 
own conditions. These form an important 
part of the series of bulletins on labor as 
affected by the war. 

Bulletin 170, "Foreign food prices as af- 
fected by the war"; 219, "Hours, fatigue, 
and health in British munition factories"; 
222, "Welfare work in British munition 
factories"; 223, "Employment of women 
and juveniles in Great Britain during the 
war"; 230, "Industrial efficiency and fa- 
tigue in British munition factories"; 237, 
"Industrial unrest in Great Britain." 

Bulletin 242, "The food situation in Cen- 
tral Europe, 1917," is one of the most fas- 
cinating war books published. We have 
heard a great deal about starvation in Ger- 
many and the countries allied with her. 
Hardly a day passes but there is some ac- 
count with more or less detail of the people 
in the Central Empires starving. This bul- 
letin shows how much truth there is in 
these stories. It is perhaps as accurate a 
statement as can be made, being based on 
the collection of European newspapers, 
largely German, brought together by the 
Carnegie Institution and in the custody of 
Dr. Victor Clark. It takes up in order 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey. It discusses the food supply, the 
government regulations for controlling dis- 
tribution, prices, probable crops, and the 
effect of shortage on the public health. 

Lastly there is the important document 
entitled "British industrial experience dur- 
ing the war," edited by Robert and Kath- 
erine Barrett in two volumes extending to 
over 1,200 pages. It contains a digest of all 
the laws, rules, and orders affecting em- 
ployers, workmen, and output from August, 
1914, to May, 1917; the text of these laws, 
orders, etc. and special reports on manu- 



facturing industries, on transportation, and 
on coal mining. 

One of the newer bureaus of the Labor 
Department is the Employment Service 
which has charge of the whole matter of 
finding and placing workers for the gov- 
ernment and war industries. It has pub- 
lished 23 numbers of a weekly called the 
"U. S. Employment Service Bulletin" 
which gives information on the establish- 
ment of government labor exchanges 
throughout the country, labor supply and 
distribution and employment problems in 
general. 

The Public Service Reserve is also carry- 
ing on its work under the auspices of the 
Department of Labor. Several circulars 
have been published relating to the utiliza- 
tion of any reserves of labor, and to the 
work of the Boys' Working Reserve, which 
is closely related to the Boy Scout move- 
ment. 

The Children's Bureau has initiated a 
movement, that is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant in the whole conservation pro- 
gramme. It has been demonstrated time 
and again that the deaths of most infants 
can be prevented by timely measures. It 
is the object of this movement to see that 
these timely measures are taken. The first 
step was the establishment of Children's 
Year, extending from April 6, 1918, to 
April 6, 1919. 

The movement was introduced to the 
public by Children's Year Leaflet No. 1, 
prepared in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Child Welfare of the Woman's 
Committee of the Council of National De- 
fense; the second Leaflet appeared in two 
parts, Part I containing "Suggestions to 
local committees"; Part II, "Suggestions 
to examiners," in the weighing and measur- 
ing test carried out mostly in May. Leaf- 
let 3 gives the "Children's year working 
programme." 

The Children's Bureau has branched out 
in other directions. It prepared the ma- 
terial on which the war risk insurance bill 
was based. This has appeared in two bul- 
letins. On the "Care of dependents of en- 
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listed men in Canada" and on the "Gov- 
ernmental provisions in the United States 
and foreign countries for members of the 
military forces and their dependents." 

Four Bulletins on child welfare as af- 
fected by war conditions in foreign coun- 
tries have been published. Their general 
subjects are: 1, Child labor in warring 
countries; 2, Juvenile delinauency in cer- 
tain warring countries; 3, Infant welfare 
in war time; 4, Illegitimacy as affected by 
the war. 

Care of the Children Series No. 4, entitled 
"Milk — the indispensable food for chil- 
dren," should be in the hands of every 
mother and is being given wide distribu- 
tion in the Children's Year Campaign. It 
shows the need of milk for young chil- 
dren, discusses the values of various milk 
substitutes, and points out what other coun- 
tries are doing to insure a milk supply for 
infants, and growing children. 

Miscellaneous Bureaus 

The smaller independent bureaus were 
mostly created in times of peace to per- 
form some specific function. They have 
not as a rule published any war docu- 
ments, but there are a few exceptions to 
this sweeping statement which should be 
mentioned. 

The Federal Trade Commission has is- 
sued an important report on the anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal situation and the 
relation of rail and water transportation 
to the present fuel problem. 

The Tariff Commission has published 
three numbers of a Tariff Information Se- 
ries which cover "Papers and books," "The 
dyestuff situation in the textile industries" 
and "Silk and manufacturers of silk." 

The Library of Congress has published 
the "United States at war; organizations 
and literature," and has in press "A check 
list of the literature and other material in 
the Library of Congress on the European 
war." 

The brief report of the Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation touches on labor ques 
tions from a war viewpoint. 

Before passing to the bureaus which hav( 



been brought into existence by the war, I 
want to say a word about the Addresses of 
the President. These are usually intro- 
duced into the Congressional Record. 
When delivered before Congress they are 
printed as Congressional documents. The 
others may usually be had from the Presi- 
dent's secretary. 

It is of interest to know that the Pro- 
ceedings of Congress are summarized daily 
in the Official Bulletin of the Committee 
on Public Information. For the War Con- 
gress there has appeared a "Monthly com- 
pendium of the War Congress, status of 
legislation, numerically and by subjects," 
compiled by W. Ray Loomis, assistant su- 
perintendent of the document room, House 
of Representatives. This gives the legis- 
lative history of all measures introduced 
into Congress. 

War Bureaus 

In taking up the publications of the war 
bureaus I want to give the place of honor 
to the United States Food Administration. 
I take my hat off to Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
to him I would apply the epithet wise, 
for he seems to me a wise man. He has 
taken this people of ours — the most in- 
tractable, pig-headed, opinionated, and 
self-willed in the world (we are all of 
these, of course in a nice way) and by 
coaxing and arguing, by explanation and 
reasoning, by appealing to our higher 
selves he has led us into adopting his 
measures with enthusiasm. 

Among the publication of the Food Ad- 
ministration, "Food news notes for public 
libraries" was issued especially for our 
benefit. In a recent number, 9, appeared 
a complete list of the publications issued 
by the Food Administration. Many of 
them are starred, indicating that they are 
out of print, but I have been assured that 
those have been replaced by later and bet- 
ter publications. 

Among those in print to be noted es- 
pecially are: Bulletin 5, "Ten lessons in 
food conservation," which was sent to 
every public library on the A. L. A. mail- 
ing list; Bulletin 13, "Food value of milk"; 
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Bulletin 14, "Why we must send wheat" 
The U. S. Food Leaflets were mentioned 
In connection with the Department of 
Agriculture publications. 

The Food Administration has also issued 
a great many leaflets and small circulars 
giving recipes and directions for saving 
food. There is one publication by Presi- 
dent Van Hise, of Wisconsin University, 
worthy of a somewhat more extended no- 
tice. The first part of "Conservation and 
regulation in the United States during the 
world war" was published by the Food 
Administration. It covers the conditions 
before the war, the economic effects of the 
war, food production and conservation, and 
federal regulatory legislation. The sec- 
ond part has appeared from the University 
of Wisconsin press and describes the work 
of the Food Administration, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, the construction and con- 
trol of shipping, the War Industries Board 
and other organizations engaged in the 
work of preventing waste and conserving 
energy and material. 

The United States Shipping Board, and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation have pub- 
lished an annual report, and a special "Re- 
port of the shipyard employment man- 
agers' conference" held in Washington last 
November, which are of general interest. 
Their other publications are mostly speci- 
fications for ships to be built. 

The United States Railroad Administra- 
tion has published one very important "Re- 
port of the Railroad Wage Commission to 
the Director General of Railroads." Per- 
haps no commission was ever given such 
complete access to all sources of informa- 
tion. The report attracted widespread at- 
tention because of its comprehensive rec- 
ommendations increasing the wages of 
railroad employees from 4% per cent for 
the higher to 43 per cent for the lower 
rates of wages. 

The Council of National Defense has not 
published anything of general interest ex- 
cepting its annual report. But its High- 
ways Transport Committee has published 
two very important little bulletins, the 



titles of which are self-explanatory: No. 
1, "Return loads to bureaus, to save waste 
in transportation," and No. 2, "The rural 
motor express, to conserve foodstuffs and 
labor and to supply rural transportation." 

The War Trade Board which has taken 
over the functions of the Exports Admin- 
istrative Board, and is also charged with 
the administration of the Trading-with- 
the-enemy act, has published a "Journal of 
the War Trade Board for exporters, im- 
porters, and shippers." It is intended to 
keep all those officials, organizations, and 
individuals, interested in overseas trade, 
informed as to the administrative proce- 
dure of the Board. 

The publications of the Committee on 
Public Information are too well known to 
need more than mention. Besides the Offi- 
cial Bulletin, they have published the "Red, 
white and blue Series"; the "War Infor- 
mation Series"; the "Loyalty Leaflets"; 
and recently several numbers of a bulletin 
described as "Special service for employ- 
ers." 

The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation has published fifteen bulletins which 
fall naturally into three groups. A series 
upon emergency training for men in those 
industries where the war has found a 
scarcity of trained mechanics; a Re- 
education Series dealing with rehabilita- 
tion, and an Agricultural Series concerned 
with agricultural education. The Board 
has begun the publication of a Vocational 
Summary of which the second number has 
just appeared. 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, has published three reports 
which embody the fourteen or fifteen 
smaller reports issued from time to time. 

The National War Labor Board, of which 
ex-President Taft is one of the joint chair- 
men, is about the latest of these special 
boards to come into existence. It has is- 
sued a circular on its function and powers 
and a report on the Western Union Tele- 
graph controversy. 



